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ENG.LUNG : GR. yXtidda 1 : LINGUIST- 
IC CONSER VA TION OF ENER G V. 

No satisfactory explanation of Grk. yXcSdda 
has been made. It has a distinct congener in 
yXoaxiv 'a projecting point '<' tongue.' We 
can then reconstruct for these words a Greek 
stem-background *yXa>x-. 

Still another group of Greek words clusters 
in Xixfidw ' lick out the tongue.' For this we 
can assume a stem *Xix~. 

Can we bring these two stems together ? 
By doing so we arrive at a root *gligh- with a 
by-form *ligh-, arising in certain syntactical 
collocations. 

In the *\/ Ugh we have a perfectly well- 
known Aryan root. Its belongings may be 
found in Prellwitz ' Et. Wort. d. Gr. Spr.,' s.v. 
Xei'xoo. 

Kluge, s. v. Zunge (Davis's translation), 
remarks that "Zunge should be lit. 'that 
which licks.'" This is the sense we find by 
the above grouping. 

The vocalisation of yXmdda is, so far as its 
root-syllable is concerned, *glgh-. 

Greek offers another parallel to this for- 
mation. 'SitXdyxva, 'in'ards,' ditXyjv 'spleen' 
derive from a stem *spligh- as Sk. plihan, Lat. 
lien ' spleen ' show. In ditXdyxvcc and ditXi)v 
the £-vowel of the root has been lost, and in 
ditXdyx va we have a stem dicXx-. The same 
thing is seen in yXmxiv <*j/ ' gligh-. The ex- 
planation seems to me to be that a highly 
sonant and vibrant / won over the weakly 
sonant — 1-. 

We reach now the conception of a \/gligh\ 
ligh 'lick.' 

To this root we may refer Greek yXi'xojuai 
'desire eagerly '<' pant for.' VXidxpoc, 1. 
' sticky ' 2. 'gloating ' ; for example, yXidxpov 

1 Prof. Collitz, of Bryn Mawr, is about to publish an ety- 
mology of yXdoddCX, ' n which he too reaches the base 
gligh. It happened that when Prof. Collitz mentioned his 
etymology to Prof. P.loonifield, of Johns Hopkins, he already 
knew of mine, communicated to him and Prof. Gildersleeve 
in the Spring or Winter of 1893. Prof. Collitz and I agreed 
that we should each publish our work, knowing nothing of 
the other's except that we both refer yXaoddcX to a base 
gligh. 



(iXsiteiv ' to look gloating ' : that is, 'panting,' 
3. ' greedy ' <*yXixdpoi (?) or <yXix+dx-+po- 
(cf. Lat. posco>porc-sco: proc-us but see 
Brug. 'Gr.' ii, §1030). 

Hesychius furnishes us with still another 
member of this group yXixoi- <p£ida>X6s Mai 
yXidxpoi,oi 8s itoXvitpdy )xoov ,Ttspispy oi 'busy- 
body ' the ' man o' the tongue.' 

How does this root appear in Sanskrit? 
Besides the -\/ lih\rih is a root laid down by 
Whitney as \/jeh, but probably to be laid down 
as y/jih. Whitney defines -\/jeh as 'loll,' 
' pant ' ; jihmd- of the ' darting ' of the eye is 
correspondent to Xix/ndoo of the ' darting ' of 
the tongue. 

How do we explain the forms jihva 'tongue,' 
\/jeh ' pant,' jihmd 'darting'? They should 
appear as *jlih-. The first possibility of ex- 
planation is that beside the forms of gligh\ 
ligh there grew up forms in jigh by a process 
the opposite of syncretism. But another ex- 
planation is this, *jlihva was felt to be in 
relation to i/hva 'call,' and became jihva. by 
popular etymology as a reduplication of ,/ hva. 
This occurred in the Indo-Iranian period, 
whence Avestan hizva : jihmd- and \/jeh fol- 
lowed the lead of jihva-. 

Lat. ligula ' skimmer, spoon ' got its name 
perhaps from its tongue-shape. So in Sk. 
juhu' tongue, ' ' flame-tongue,' ' ladle ' we are 
to see a popular association with 1/ hu sacri- 
fice. Juhit was specifically the 'sacrifice 
ladle ' ; German Loffel is perhaps to be con- 
nected with Leber, cf. infra. 

The Lat. word lingua ' tongue ' we must 
now explain out of *glingua. What becomes 
then of the form dingua reported as Old Latin ? 
It is a sometime affection from Lat. dens 
'tooth.' The tongue and teeth are certainly 
contiguous parts of the body. I accept very 
cheerfully Bloomfield's explanation of novi as 
affected in its vocalisation by oSovi (Am. Jour, 
of Phil, xii, p. 2f.), and I add to the same 
group ovi ' ear ' (cf. Lat.auris), and possibly 
ovSap ' udder ' (cf. Sk. udhar) was helped to 
its orthography in the same manner. The 
question is one of orthography after all, not of 
phonology. The element of orthography must 
be considered in language study. Certainly, 
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Homer and the Vedas were submitted to the 
minutest grammatical handling. Altogether 
unwarranted by any known language con- 
ditions is the assumption that Greek, Latin, 
Sanskrit, Gothic and so on, employed but one 
letter to represent one sound, and that one 
letter always represented the same sound. 

Latin has a large group of congeners of this 
root. First I note limus ' darting sidewise ' 
(of the eyes)=Sk. jehtnd — same meaning. 
Lividus ' bruised,' livor ' a bruise ' are further 
congeners ; lividus meant 'licked. ' The words 
derive from an animal's licking hurts and 
sores on the young. A mother of the human 
species still kisses (licks) a child's hurt to 
make it well. Lividus I define by 'licked.' 
It is a ptc. (cf. my explanation of splendidus, 
Am. Jour. Phil., vol. xiii, p. 475) to -liviscor in 
obliviscor, which means to 'lick over.' The 
term may have originated from very early 
picture writing before the close of the Aryan 
period. I am not able to suggest any repre- 
sentatives of this meaning in other languages. 
We may write for the Latin root of ob-livis- 
cor *liv-; a comparison of jihvd and lingua 
enables us then to reconstruct <*lighw-. 

Is Lat. lltera ' letter ' a result of popular 
etymology ? if obliviscor meant to ' lick over,' 
'erase,' 'forget,' then in the decomposite 
litera we have perhaps that which was ' lick- 
ed over,' and 'erased,' Horn. 'II.' 6,169 YP<i- 
tpaS kv Tlivani 7irvxr<£, etc., seems to vouch 
for very early writing, whether word-writing 
or picture-writing is immaterial. The Assyri- 
an tablets show a knowledge of writing in a 
much remoter antiquity, and we can hardly 
doubt that this knowledge was caught up by 
the non-semitic and contiguous Aryan peoples, 
perhaps even before the breaking up of the 
Aryan people. The relation of li-te-ra to its 
root liv- is that of vl-ta- to its root viv-. 

Ob-li-no ' lick over ' is possibly a new-made 
present after such an analogy as situs. : sino— 
ob-li-tus ; oblino ; note also siv-i and Itv-i. 

Further Latin forms that may be assigned 
to Aryan *gligh- 'lick,' are Umax 'snail' 
limus ' slime ' and sa-liv-a 'spittle,' used also 
of the slime of slugs and snails. In saliva we 
have possibly a popular association with sal 
'salt,' suggested because of the slight salti- 
ness of the saliva itself, or because salt makes 



a marked flow of saliva. It is possible that 
saliva is <*sm-llv-a (cf. my forthcoming 
studies in Agglutination of a discussion of the 
phonetics involved). 

We are now able to make a better definition 
of limare ; the idiom liniare caput cum aliquo 
(PI. ' Merc' 3, 1, 40 ; ' Poen.' i, 2, 82) is defined, 
incorrectly perhaps, as 'kiss '<'rub' (L. & S., 
s. v., 1 B. 2.). If the sense in those passages 
is not sexual an easier derivation is < ' lick.' 
In such phrases as stilus omat ac limat ('Cic, 
de Or.,' 3, 49, 190) we see a trace of the mean- 
ing ' erase ' in oblino, obliviscor (supra). In 
lima 'file,' limare 'to file' we have the 
characteristic motion of Xtxi-uioo 'dart out the 
tongue.' 

Limus a 'purple-trimmed girdle or apron,' 
and limbus ' fringe, belt ' probably got their 
meaning from tongue-shaped pinked, or em- 
broidered escallops. Limbus is in the same 
phonetic category as ambulare in whose -mb- 
Bugge (Bezz. Beitr. xiv, p. 62) sees -yg-, 
comparing ayye.Xoi. 

Lambo ' lick ' is for *g7rjghw, and Xacpv66oo 
' swallow greedily ' can be brought into the 
same group. It is hard though to separate 
\acpv66ao from Sk. jrmbhate 'open the mouth 
wide,' 'yawn.' Perhaps we are to assume 
with Hillebrandt (in a recent number of KZ.) 
that the velars exhibit occasional labialisation 
in Sanskrit. Note also, jdmbhaka- 'swallow- 
ing.' 

The old Latin clingere belongs, perhaps, to 
this group being an orthographic confusion for 
*glingere. According to the Lexicon of For- 
cellini (Corradini) the following explanations of 
dingo have been offered : Paul,'Diac.' p. 56. 13. 

Mull, clingere, cingere a Graeco kvkXovv dici 
manifestum est. Al. leg. a Graeco xXt.inv 
quod est claudere. Sic in Gloss. Isid, clingit 
cludit. Voss tamen in Etymol. magis placet 
ut clingere sit crebro corporis motu imitare 
motacillatrK' waggletail '>quae xiyxXos dici- 
tur, quia in uno MS. Paul. Diac. pro xXeieiv 
invenit xixXe.Tv, et in aliis xiyxXit,?.iv. 

We saw above that limbus 'fringe' and limus 
'a purple-trimmed belt' were derivatives of 
*gligh-. Limus is defined by Serv., 'ad Verg. 
Aen.,' 12.120, Haec autem vestis in extremo 
sui purpuram limam, id est, flexuosam habit, 
unde et nomen accepit. Now if in cingulum 
'girdle' for *c Unguium (as cingere for clingere) 
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we see the same sematology as above in lim- 
6us, limus, then in cinctus we are to see a 
participle to a noun *cingus, *clingus 'girdle.' 
From cinctus a verb was created like vinxi, 
vincio : vinctus 'bound,' cingo retained its g 
because of cingulum. 

Glisco, I also refer to this group <gligh-sco. 
According to Servius on Vergil 'Aen.,' 129: 
" adhibebant praecipue de incremento ignis." 
We speak in the same metaphor of "tongues 
of flame," and "licking flames." In Stat. 
Th., 1. 107 sanie gliscit cutis we have the sense 
of livor ' brviise ' : the skin is sticky, smeared 
with gore.' In Col. 7. 1. 1. asellus paleis 
gliscit ' the ass devours straw ' we have the 
same development of meaning as in Grk. Xa- 
q>v66m. In Plautus, 'Capt.,' 3.4. 26 gliscit 
rabies expresses the same idea as vs. 18 el 
illic isti qui fesputatur m6rbus interdum venit 
—the epileptic's foaming at the mouth, cf. sa- 
liv-a as explained above. Gliscere also 
means 'pant' 'ardently long for' like yXi'x- 
o/iai explained above. 

I now turn to the Slavic forms of this group, 
and first O. Bulg. j-ezykii ' tongue.' We might 
have expected *Z£zykti, like jihva or *lezykU, 
like Lith. lezuwis. Why this unlooked-for form? 
Certainly Bezzenberger's explanation (Beitr. 
iii, p. 134 f.) when he weakens his supposed 
V - dengh : dng/i, and then drops the d compar- 
ing O. Bulg. biina<*biidna does not satisfy in 
any case, for there is no real warrant for 
weakening the root to that form (cf. infra 
Goth, tuggo). 

I believe that mjezykti we have an affection 
from jetro 'liver,' jedro ' testiculus.' That 
tongue and liver should affect one another is 
on a-priori grounds plausible enough : they 
have a general likeness in appearance, and 
are both edible inmeats. A comparison of 
'II.' 1. 457-374 with 'Od.' 3. 332-344 shows a 
substantially similar employment of yXw66a 
' tongue ' and tiitXayxvoi ' haslet ' in the sacri- 
ficial feast. (Cf. Stengel in Iw. Miiller's 'Hand- 
buch' v, 3, p. 79.) 

A step further seems to bring us now to the 
etymology of Aryan je-kr-<t>- ' liver.' Grk. 
Tjitap was used for the seat of the affections, 
and as a mortal part of the body. This use is 
foreign to Sk. ydkrt- and seems to be late in 
Latin, and, probably, due to Greek influence. 



The similar use of the term liver in the early 
English ballads (lamented by the poet Wat- 
son in his Introduction to ' Lyric Love ') may 
also be set down to Renascence influence. 
Beside r/7tap Greek has f/rop 'heart,' used by 
Homer in the sense of napSia, but located at 
' II.' 20,169 ' tv xpaSiy (bosom ?); I explain t/rop 
for r/rop, and make it a by-form with dentali- 
sation of the so-called ' Velar.' 

The loss of the rough breathing in tfrop is 
explained by the grammatical handling of the 
poems. This dead word (imitated from Epic 
by Simonides, Pindar and Aeschylus) was 
brought into connection with tprpov ' ab- 
domen.' 3 

Homer also uses for ' heart ' xrjp, Gen. xrjp- 
o?, and xcxp&iTj ; and ijiiap as the seat of kind- 
ly feelings, and the seat of life, we ought to 
define, like yrop, as ' heart.' 

The beating of the heart in times of excite- 
ment must have been a primeval perception 
in man and particularly in woman. This is at- 
tested by Horn. 'II.,' 10.94. KpaSii/ Ss pot 
e%oo tfrr/3^0? eKSpoagxsi. Doubtless, from this 

2 Prellwitz ' Et. Wort. d. Gr. Spr.' separates ynpov 'ab- 
domen* from rjrplOV 'warp.' In this I cannot follow him. 
We have the same sematology in O. Bulg. jadro (i) sail, 
jadro (2) fold of a garment (Lat. sinus), and in a modern 
Slavic language 'great net' (cf. Mikl., 'Et. Wort.,' s. v.). 
The same sematological conditions obtain in Latin sinus, 
which I connect with Eng. sinew. The earliest usage of sin- 
us seems to be of the bag of a net, made stronger, presuma- 
bly, than the outer parts, that is to say, made of sinews. 
From this bag-shape were the words extended to the bellying 
sail, and to a fold in a garment. 

The words grouping about German ader (cf. Kluge, s.v.) 
mean 'sinew, vein,' but also 'bowels.' 

Returning to the Greek forms rirpiOV 'warp,' yjr pov 
'abdomen,' we see that they can be united about the notion 
'sinew.' Does Greek furnish another congener? Yes, in 
e^FlptXl 'horse-tail crests,' 'hair,' and in the Horn. ilt. 
Xv.y , aXmr/V -t$ e./pfl, <S>a 347> which, when compared 
with 'Orph. Arg.' 932 xpvtfeati <poXidF.66iv iSsip- 
£rt\l, 'he iscovered with golden scales.' seems to mean 
'gather in the harvest' (into bags) or 'bind the harvest' 
(for the threshing floor). 

From these considerations a connection between £%£j(j(Xl 
Slav, jadro. Germ, ader seems every way justified. In that 
case in the play of influences between an *}i$no 'abdomen,' 
and */;ro/j ' heart ' the resultant was rjrop and vtpoy. 
and back of the diminutive vt/jlOV 'warp' an *?irnoY 
' warp * would lie. 

The so prevalent sematology represented in this group 
seems to repeat itself in ve-lum ' sail ' and ve-na ' vein.' 

We may infer that this Sematology was European, if not 
Aryan. 
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physiological fact came the location of the 
feelings in the heart. 

The chase and war gave evidence that the 
heart was the seat of life, cf. 'R.V.' 1.24.8 
hrdayavidh- 'piercing the heart.' 

The Aryans had located the seat of love in 
the heart. This is shown by a comparison of 
Sk. crdddhita- Lat. creditus, and Grk. XPV^^ 
(not in Homer) 'trusted,' 'trusty,' cf. Lat. 
creditor: XPV^ T VP 'creditor.' In xp?7<JrdS we 
have transfer of aspiration from Kpy5-\-rro-< 
xp??S-\-3ro, cf. the Sk. ptc. to da, °tta, (Wh. 2 , 
955 f.). No argument can be brought against 
this from Homer's not using xpr/tfroS, for he 
had jrtdro? ' trusty ' in the same metrical and 
notional value. 3 I explain, therefore, Greek 
f/itap, rjrop, as ' heart- par excellence ' <' the 
heart' : xrjp 'heart.' In Sk. yd-krt, Lat. je- 
cur we have the definite article^- Grk. dem. 
oS. This use of ya- is well-known in Avestan 
and Sanskrit. 

The long quantity oir/itap is due to i)rop, cf. 
O.H.G. ddara (Kluge, s. v. ader), and we have 
seen how r}rop has been affected by r/rpor. 

English is full of warrant for the attachment 
of the article to the noun, and conversely of 
the detachment of initial consonants from the 
noun. I cite for the nonce=for then once, 
tother^=the-\-tother out of that other. C. P. G. 
Scott (in Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. for 1892) has 
brought together 161 cases like a newt for an 
ewt, and thirty-one cases like an adder for a 
nadder. Hopkins, Proc. Am. Or. Soc, 1892, 
p. clxxvi, has brought together a conclusive 
statistic for the comparison of Sk. ahar with 
Germ, tag, by showing that it is prevailingly 
preceded by ydd, tad, etc., thus ydd dhar is 
for ydd ddhar. This we are to conceive, 
perhaps, as *ya-da-har. We have a similar 
phenomenon in Grfriepov, rrjUEpov (out of sye°\ 
tye°), and in hS-die, 'to-day.' Possibly, we are 
to explain fyiepa as *f/-).iepa (out of se»), 'the 
clear (of the day).' We could then equate 
with it meri-dies and compare merenda ' an 

3 Brugmann ('Gr.' i, $507 rejects creditus=^rdd-dhita, be- 
cause of the tmesis of crad+d/td, but that only implies the 
analogy of srdd-dhita with a-hita-, etc. O. Ir. cretim seems 
capable of explanation in the same way as Grk. ypt/droS. 
Its. pret. act. 3d sg. ro~chreit is formally just what the 
pass, would be (cf. Wind., 'Ir. Gram.,' $£265,324), represents, 
that is to say, the ptc. in -to- (cf . Brug., 'Gr.,' ii, §79), that 
is, cret <cred-\-tto. 



afternoon feast.' J. Schmidt's comparison of 
Germ, sommer (cf. Kluge, s.v.) gains in point 
by this definition. Comparable also, is 77- 
jiiepoS a ' domesticated (serving) animal ' with 
inerea ' serve. ' 

The objection remains that Sk. crad- shows 
a palatal, and jd-krt- a velar. But this diffi- 
culty arises on many sides (Brug., 'Gr.' i, 
§467). Bezzenberger in his Beitrage (vol. xvi, 
p. 234 f.) has offered a solution by setting up a 
third guttural row to catch the exceptions 
from the other two. A less complicated state- 
ment will be that our Aryan savage ancestors 
did not uniformly develop their single guttural 
series into palatals and velars, and among 
their other fetishes they did not have one en- 
titled the Inviolability of Phonetic Law. 

More like the tongue in color than the liver 
are the lungs. That liver and lungs are very 
closely associated any one will be willing to 
admit. They are associated in the compound 
terms 6Tt\dyxyoc, viscera, 'haslet.' I cite from 
the Ancient Ballad of Chevy Chase vss. 49-50. 

"Thoroue lyvar and longs bathe 
The sharp arrowe ys gane." 

In the Modern Slavic languages jentro ' liver ' 
in combination with adjectives meaning 'soft,' 
'white' (cf. Miklosich, 'Etyni. Wort.,' s.v. 
jentro) means 'lungs.' So Eng. 'lights' has 
come out of the phrase light liver. Ger. die 
leichte leber. 

In Goth, tuggo ' tongue ' we have the same 
affection from tunthus ' tooth ' as in the Latin 
dingua to dens. Did Germanic retain the form 
lu(g)go lying back of the analogical form tug- 
go ? It did, and in a sematology already 
witnessed in the discussion of O. Bulg.jezyM. 
The common Germanic word of which Eng. 
' lung ' is a representative has in Gothic the 
reconstructed form *luggo (cf. Kluge, s. v. 
Lunge). 

In this preservation of ' lung ' in a special 
sense we have a most satisfactory evidence of 
adaptation to new senses of previously exist- 
ing material, and this I would call Linguistic 
Conservation of Energy. 

We are now able to see the reason of Ger- 
man leber beside Lat. jecur. The / derives, 
not from Joh. Schmidt's lyek, etc., but is pick- 
ed up from 'lunge' (cf. 'lyvar and longs') 
above cited ; alliteration, of course, had a hand 
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in this. But we can go farther than this in the 
explanation of leber. Kluge, s. v., gives a 
Germanic 2-vowel, and this *Hd- may derive 
from Hghw-, and its -r suffix be a remnant of 
the old lost word for ' liver ' corresponding to 
Lat. jecur. This treatment of ghw\gh is seen 
also in Ger. abend; Eng. even-(ing) : Sk. ahan- 
'day' (cf. supra). We have a similar treat- 
ment of -t>- in Ger. Eden, Eng. even : Lat. 
aequus. The gradation is ajai. 

If we may regard German lende 'loins' as 
borrowed from Slavic we have an explanation 
to our hands for O. Bulg. ledwi as a bit of 
conservation and adaptation. Lgdzvl means 
' kidneys,' ' loins.' If the association of liver, 
lungs, heart and kidneys in the haslet with the 
tongue as a generally similar and edible in- 
meat be a natural one, so we might expect 
'kidneys' to be linguistically corrected with 
'tongue.' The nasalisation in Igdwi may 
have been the first stage in the affection of the 
early Slavic representation of Ugh ; and -dwl 
for *-gwi is possibly an affection from jedro 
'testiculus,'/g&-<? 'liver.' In Lat. lumbi 'loins,' 
'genital organs,' we have, perhaps, the same 
development of meaning. For the group -mb- 
cf. lambo above. 

I note, finally, that in O. Bulg. jetro we have, 
perhaps, the original Aryan word for liver. 
From Sk. ydkrt Gen. yaknds, Gr. Gen. 
i/jtaroi, we can assume an early Slavic je- 
kn-t- and a je-kr. These, by contamination, 
would result in a stem jetr-. Cf. Lat. jecin- 
oris. Miklosich, s. v., refers the form to Gr. 
evrspov 'in'ards,' as a borrowing. 

Perhaps, O. Bulg. Ktgati ' lie,' ought to be 
referred to lughw- <( g)l ghw . We might then 
explain Gothic lugum 'we lied,' lugans 'lying' 
as borrowed words, to which the forms liugan, 
etc., have been analogically created. The 
sematology involved is that of Germ. Zungeln 
defined by Sander's Wort., s. v. : Schlangen- 
haft falsch sein und wirken, nam : von einer 
hinter scheinbarer Harmlosigkeit sich beweg- 
enden lauernden Bosheit. The much-talked- 
of Euripidean line, 'Hipp.' 612: 

r/ yX r a66'> o^ohftox' r) Ss cppr/v dvcj/ioro?, 

is commonly warped to this sense. English 
two-tongued may also be brought in evidence, 
and Sk. jihmd- means 'false,' 'treacherous.' 



For the y ' g'ligh it seems as if we could al- 
most go back to its physiological origin. The 
tongue makes no more characteristic noise 
than the implosive sound produced by fitting 
the tongue close to the palate, and then draw- 
ing it very suddenly down. I have made the 
sound for a number of people and have asked 
them to pronounce it. The invariable answer 
has been 'click.' The Aryan explosive 
rendering of this implosive sound was gligh. 
The meaning 'lick' was subsequent to 'tongue.' 
I attempt to bridge the connection of noun 
and verb in my studies in Agglutination which 
will be summarized in the Proceedings of the 
Am. Or. Soc. for 1894. 

Edwin W. Fay. 
Washington and Lee Univ. 



"EARTH UPON EAR TH. ' ' 

The stanzas published by Dr. W. P. Reeves 
under the title " Earth upon Earth " in Mod. 
Lang. Notes for April (ix, 204) consist of two 
distinct documents : (1) the poem " Earth upon 
Earth " (seven stanzas, twenty-eight verses), 
and (2) the lines " Whoo soo hym bethowght," 
etc. (vv. 29-31 in Dr. Reeves's numbering). 

The second of these documents was long 
ago published by Thomas Wright, ' Rel. Ant.,' 
i, 235-236 (repeated in Matzner, 'Altengl. 
Sprachpr., Poesie,' p. 51). Bede in Dr. 
Reeves's text is not "prayer," as he interprets 
it, but a bad form for bedde. In several other 
particulars Wright's text (Arundel MS. 292) 
furnishes better readings than those of the 
Stratford scroll. A similar scrap is in 'Rel. 
Ant.' i, 160. 

The poem "Earth upon Earth" has been 
several times published. The Stratford text 
is given by Longfellow (apparently from R. B. 
Wheler, ' History and Antiquities of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon,' p. 98) 1 in ' Outre-Mer ' (Pere 

1 See Notes and Queries, 3rd Ser., i, 389, 

I have not seen Bateman's volume. The title-page, as 
given in the British Museum Catalogue, runs "The Five 
Wounds of Christ. A Poem. From an ancient Parchment 
Roll. By William Billyng. Manchester, 1814." The 
volume is a quarto and but forty copies were printed. Dr. 
Furnivall, with much probability, conjectures that Billyng 
was the copier not the author of " The Five Wounds " and 
the other pieces (including " Earth upon Earth") found in 
the roll (see his remarks in Notes and Queries, 4th Ser., iii, 
103). As to the MS., which Bateman dates ''about the 
reign of Henry V., 1 ' see Jewitt, id., p. 229. 
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